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THE MEANING OF COMEDY 
I 


OMEDY is a unique field of investigation. It is an intrinsic 

value, and as such comparable only to other intrinsic values. 
As intrinsic it can not be explained away or reduced. There are no 
words to describe logically the intrinsic aspect of any value—it just 
is. All that logic can hope to do is to effect an analysis. Such a 
logical analysis must consist in the tentative segregation of the field 
itself and in the exploratory attempt at definitions. It is this task 
to which we must address ourselves. 

Comedy is one kind of exemplification that nothing actual is 
wholly logical. Expressed as the truism that nothing finite is in- 
finite, that nothing limited is ideal, this truth appears to be self- 
evident. Yet such is not the case. Self-evidence is an a priori 
judgment, and has often been disproved in practice. It is a notori- 
ous historical observation that customs and institutions rarely en- 
joy more than a comparatively brief life; and yet while they are the 
accepted fashion they come to be regarded as brute givens, as 
irreducible facts, which may be depended upon with perfect security. 

All finite categories, the theories and practices of actuality, are 
always compromises. They are the best possible settlements which 
can be made in the effort to achieve perfection, given the limitations 
of the historical order of events. Thus the categories of actuality 
are always what they have to be and seldom what they ought to be. 
It is the task of comedy to make this plain. Thus comedy ridicules 
new customs, new institutions, for being insufficiently inclusive; but 
even more effectively makes fun of old ones which have outlived their 
usefulness and have come to stand in the way of further progress. 
A constant reminder of the existence of the logical order as the 
perfect goal of actuality, comedy continually insists upon the limi- 
tations of all experience and of all actuality. The business of 
comedy is to dramatize and thus make more vivid and immediate the 
fact that contradictions in actuality must prove insupportable. It 
thus admonishes against the easy acceptance of interim limitations 
and calls for the persistent advance toward the logical order and the 
final elimination of limitations. 
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Comedy, then, consists in the indirect affirmation of the ideal 
logical order by means of the derogation of the limited orders of 
actuality. There are, of course, many and diverse applications of 
this principle. It may, for example, be achieved (1) by means of 
direct ridicule of the categories of actuality (such as are found in 
current customs and institutions), or it may be achieved (2) by con- 
fusing the categories of actuality as an indication of their ultimate 
unimportance, and as a warning against taking them too seriously. 
Comedians from Aristophanes to Chaplin, from Daumier to the 
Marx Brothers, have been occupied with the illustration of these ap- 
proaches. The first is the method employed by Ring Lardner; the 
second, that employed by Gertrude Stein. A good example of (1) 
is the satire in Hemingway’s Torrents of Spring* on the contem- 
porary outlook of the literary generation. ‘‘Do come home, dear,”’ 
Diana, the girl in the beanery, says to her man, Scripps. ‘‘There’s 
a new Mercury with a wonderful editorial in it by Mencken about 
chiropractors.’’ Would that do it, she wondered. Scripps looked 
away. ‘‘No, I don’t give a damn about Mencken any more,’’ he 
replied. 

A good example of (2) is contained in one of T. E. Lawrence’s 
replies to the proof-reader’s queries concerning the Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom. To an objection that his translation of Arabic names 
was full of inconsistencies, Lawrence replied, ‘‘There are some ‘sci- 
entific systems’ of transliteration, helpful to people who know 
enough Arabic not to need helping, but a wash-out for the world. 
I spell my names anyhow, to show what rot the systems are.’’ * 

Students of comedy are fond of pointing out the element of sur- 
prise which enters into every comic instance. Something is ex- 
pected and does not happen; the result is comedy. A man sits down 
but the chair has been snatched away and he falls on the floor. As 
crude as this is, it is true comedy. But the attempt to hold comedy 
down to the failure of expectation follows from the wrong inter- 
pretation of what is involved. First of all, comedy does consist in 
the absence of something which is expected, but it can also consist 
in the presence of something where nothing is expected. Always, 
however, the situation must illustrate the absence of what ought to 
be, if it is to reveal comedy. The unexpected indication of the ab- 
sence of perfection (the ought) constitutes the comic situation. 

Corresponding to the unexpected something and the unexpected 
nothing in the above analysis are the types of humor known 4s 
understatement and exaggeration. Understatement shows vividly 

1P, 131, 
2 Seven Pillars of Wisdom, p. 25 (italics mine). See in this connection the 


whole of Lawrence’s answers to the proof-reader as excellent examples of true 
comedy. 
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the absence of something which is expected. It does not ridicule 
current estimations in order to show their limitations, but achieves 
the same end by other means. The beautifully simple means em- 
ployed consists in the failure to take current estimations seriously 
on just those occasions when they are most expected to be taken 
seriously. Charles Butterworth, the screen comedian, is a master of 
this kind of comedy. When on one occasion he was shown a very 
elaborate statue, so large that all of it could not be included in the 
camera’s focus, he observed approvingly, ‘‘ Very artistic.’? Again, 
when introduced to a woman who wore orchids and ermine, Butter- 
worth said, ‘‘O, all in white.’’ 

Exaggeration shows the presence of something where nothing is 
expected. Exaggeration is more common than understatement be- 
cause it is so much easier to effect. Exaggeration ridicules current 
estimations by pushing the emphases to their apogees. Exaggeration 
takes the evaluations of the day, so to speak, at their word, accepts 
them as almost the whole truth. The features which the cartoonist 
singles out for attention are made to stand for the whole face. 
Charlie Chaplin’s shoes, the cascade of knives which flows from Harpo 
Marx’s pockets, the grammatical errors of Lardner’s people—the 
list is practically endless. Both understatement and exaggeration 
point the moral that by exceeding the ordinary limits of actual things 
and events, the arbitrary and non-final nature of these limits can 
be demonstrated. Thus comedy is an antidote to error. It is a 
restorer of proportions, and signals a return from extreme adherence 
to actual programs, in so far as these programs are found to be 
faulty. Thus indirectly comedy voices the demand for more logical 
programs, 

Needless to say, this kind of ridicule does service to the ideal, to 
the truth of an ideal society, by jesting at things which in the current 
society have come to be taken too seriously. Customs and institu- 
tions, by virtue of their own weight, have a way of coming to be 
regarded as ultimates in themselves. But the comedians soon correct 
this error in estimation, by actually demonstrating the forgotten 
limitations of all actuals. In this sense the clown, the king’s jester, 
and the film comedian serve an important function. This function 
is to correct over-evaluation, by exhibiting current evaluations in the 
light of their shortcomings. The corrosive effect of humor eats away 
the solemnity of accepted evaluation, and thus calls for a revaluation 
of values. 

Inasmuch as comedy deals chiefly with current evaluations, its 
specific points bear always upon the contemporary world. The butt 
of its jibes may be shortcomings which have enjoyed a long and 
rather persistent history, or they may be merely evanescent and 
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fashionable assumptions which are doomed to a short career. In 
either case they are usually highly contemporaneous. For example, 
the desire of insignificant men to appear important, as when Bacchus 
puts on the lion’s skin and club of Hercules, in Aristophanes’ The 
Frogs, illustrates foibles which can easily be shown to have been a 
weakness of human nature throughout historical time, and which 
still holds true of members of our own society. 

Yet there are many contemporary allusions in the same play, 
some of which are now identified as having been aimed at known 
historical figures of Aristophanes’ day, while others are permanently 
unidentifiable. When actual things and events have vanished, come- 
dies which criticized them begin to date. The Frogs is valuable to 
the extent to which its criticisms remain applicable. Despite this 
saving element of atemporality, in the main it is true that classic 
comedies require extensive footnotes giving historical references, in 
order to render particular satires intelligible. 

Thus the contemporaneity of comedy is one of its essential fea- 
tures. Sherwood Anderson is speaking for all comedians when he 
exclaims, ‘‘I want to take a bite out of the now.’’ Comedy epito- 
mizes the height of the times, the zeitgeist. Hanging upon the vivid 
immediacy of actuality, it touches the unique particularity embodied 
in the passing forms of the moment. A criticism of the contradic- 
tions involved in actuality, it must inevitably be concerned with the 
most ephemeral of actuals. Since its standpoint is always the logical 
order, it deals critically with the fashions of specific places—because 
they are not ubiquitous, and with those of specific times—because 
they are not eternal. 

We have seen that some comedies criticize customs and institu- 
tions which are no longer viable, while others go deeper to those 
which are still effective. Following upon this distinction, it is pos- 
sible to divide comedies into the romantic and the classical varieties. 
Romantic comedy deals with that which was actual but is now re- 
mote; classical comedy deals with that which is always true and 
therefore perennially actual. Needless to add, the division is not 
an absolute one, and most instances of comedy contain elements 
taken from both varieties. Yet the division is important. We can 
perhaps best make it clear by further comparison between the clas- 
sical and the romantic. Classical comedy is comedy that tends 
toward an absolutistic logical view. In classical comedy, the ideal 
of the rigorous logical order is unqualifiedly demanded by the criti- 
cism of actuality. No sympathy is felt for the extenuating cir- 
cumstances which render that goal difficult of attainment. This 
uncompromising demand is the criterion of what is classical. It 
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manifests a severity of outlook which marks particularly great 
comedy, and tends to be of permanent worth. 

Nothing, however, is ever completely classic, and there is found 
throughout all comedy, even the loftiest, a strain of sympathy for 
the uniqueness of actuality, a nostalgia for the lost particularity of 
actual things and events, especially when these belong to the past. 
The mournful regret that remembered events can not be recaptured 
in all their frightful but fluid vividity is the hallmark of the ro- 
mantic. The romantic tends to relax a little from the uncompro- 
mising demand for the logical ideal, and to identify its interest 
somewhat with the irrevocable uniqueness of elements flowing by 
in the historical order. Trivia by Logan Pearsall Smith is replete 
with romantic comedy, though touched here and there with classic 
insight. ‘‘ ‘I have always felt that it was more interesting, after 
all, to belong to one’s own epoch: to share its dated and unique 
vision, that flying glimpse of the great panorama, which no subse- 
quent generation can ever really recapture. To be Elizabethan in 
the Age of Elizabeth; romantic at the height of the Romantic Move- 
ment. . . .” But it was no good: so I took a large pear and ate it in 
silence,’’ ° 

The romantic consists in a partial identification of interests with 
lost or perishable unique actuals. Since these must soon belong to 
the past, romanticism implies that perfection lies, or should lie, in 
the past rather than in the future. Thus romanticism is a form of 
primitivism. Romantic comedy points out that although passing 
actuals should have been better than they were, they were better 
than what has taken their place. The classic, on the other hand, 
like all true rationalisms, is directed toward the future; since what 
can happen is a wider category than what does happen, and classic 
comedy criticizes actuality in order that possible things and events 
in the future might be more perfect. Thus romantic comedy is 
shot with nostalgic regret that certain actuals (i.e., specific ones in 
the past or present) can not be made better than they were or are, 
while classic comedy takes the same observations of certain actuals 
but concludes from these observations that all actuals should be 
better than they are. Where romantic comedy is concerned with a 
segment of actuality, classic comedy is concerned with all actuality. 


II 


Comedy is properly part of the study of esthetics. But it will 
be observed that this would restrict comedy to works of art. This 
can not be done, since comic elements are contained in much that 
lies outside the arbitrary esthetic field. As we have already defined 


3 More Trivia, p. 92. 
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and further explained comedy, there is a comic aspect inherent in 
every actual thing and event. <A short digression will be needed, 
therefore, in order to show just what is the artistic element in all 
its field of investigation with which comedy deals. This can best 
be done by exhibiting the logical structure which works of art share 
with other systems. 

Every piece of knowledge, whether it be a thing or an event, a 
tangible object or an abstract system, possesses a formal structure. 
This formal structure consists in a set of primitive propositions or 
postulates which are arbitrarily set up, in a chain of deductions 
which are rigorously drawn from them, and in a necessary conclu- 
sion. This is not the way in which the structure has been con- 
structed historically, but is the logical form which it has by virtue 
of what it is. Perhaps the most familiar example of formal struc- 
ture is the system of Euclidean geometry. Here the number of 
postulates are simple and few, the deductions rigorous and the con- 
clusions demanded. As a result, the system enjoys a remarkable 
generality of application. 

This kind of analysis is a common one throughout the realm of 
abstract systems, such as those of mathematics and theoretical sci- 
ence. But what is not equally well known is that the same analysis 
can be made of events; nevertheless it is true for them also. Every 
event possesses some formal structure. An event may be abstracted 
from its context in the stream of actuality, and considered as a self- 
contained system, having its own postulates, deductions, and neces- 
sary conclusion. The mere fact that the postulates may be implicit 
rather than explicit, and the deductive actions following perhaps 
a matter of instinctive or even automatic reaction, does not alter 
the fundamental formal validity of the structures. A man who 
chooses to go to the movies, a lost dog which manages to find its way 
home, and a river which winds its way to the sea, are equally good 
examples of the principle that all actions are purposive, and as such 
must be served by mechanisms which are analyzable into strictly 
logical systems. 

What is true of abstract systems and events, with regard to their 
formal structures, is also true of works of art. For works of art 
also have their formal structures, though these are perhaps not so 
candidly expressed. Indeed it is the very difficulty presented by 
the problem of abstracting the formal structures of works of art 
which has led critics to suppose that no such thing exists. Never- 
theless, it remains true that without their formal structures noth- 
ing actual could be. Works of art are sometimes admitted to have 
organization of a sort; but what such organization could consist of 
without formal structure can not be imagined. 
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As a matter of fact, a close inspection of any work of art will 
bear out the truth of this contention. In some art mediums the 
form is more apparent than in others. For instance, the ‘‘theme 
and variations’? scheme of most musical scores has a logical form 
which lies fairly obviously at the surface, and may be easily dis- 
cerned by most appreciators. Indeed it is well known that any 
thorough musical appreciation must be grounded in an understand- 
ing of the form of the composition. The theme, or themes, announce 
the postulates, and the variations illustrate the deductions which 
are drawn from them. In the novel much the same holds true. The 
characters and situations as the reader finds them at the outset are 
here the postulates; the actions and interactions of the characters 
are the deductions drawn; and the climax presents the necessary 
conclusions toward which everything else has moved. What is true 
of musie and fiction is true of every other kind of work of art; 
the effectiveness is always closely identified with a rigorous logical 
scheme, which is present even if never presented as such. 

In abstract logical disciplines, all claims for the a priori and self- 
evident truth of postulates have been abandoned. In their place 
there has been substituted what is known as the postulational method. 
This amounts to nothing more than a recognition of the arbitrary 
selection and objective existence of postulates, which must rest not 
upon their self-evident truth but upon the fruitfulness of deduc- 
tions made from them (i.e., the generality of their possible range 
of application) together with the self-consistency of the system of 
deductions itself. Now, what does this mean in terms of works of 
art? It means simply that the subjective claims of intuition and 
the ‘‘creative’’ claims of the artist must be somewhat abated in 
favor of the deductive aspect. Induction and the artistic process 
are not to be abandoned, since there is no other method known for 
the discovery of works of art, but the fact is to be recognized that 
such inductive processes rest upon the prior assumption of a logical 
scheme in terms of which the inductions are made. Postulates are 
chosen by the artist by means of induction; necessary conclusions 
are drawn from them by means of deduction. Thus although the 
insight of the creative mind is an indispensable tool in the produc- 
tion of works of art, it yet remains true that the process, as well as 
the final product of the system itself, is strictly logical. 

In this connection, it may be remarked parenthetically that the 
‘genius’? of the artist lies largely in the choosing of premises. 
Once they have been chosen, he may exercise his ingenuity in de- 
termining where the proper deductions can be drawn. In a highly 
organized work of art (i.e., one which is technically perfect), all 
possible deductions are drawn. For here esthetic economy has de- 
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manded that the postulates be kept few and simple, and therefore 
the number of possible deductions severely limited. The best of 
Bach’s fugues are illustrations of this latter type of works of art. 

The criticism which comedy makes of all actual things and events 
is aimed specifically at their formal structures. Formal structure 
is alone responsible for the paucity of actual value; and it is this 
lack with which comedy expresses dissatisfaction. But warning 
must be issued against a grave danger which lurks in this fact. It 
is a mistake to suppose that ridicule levelled at the limitations of 
any actual system is being directed at the idea of system itself. To 
make fun of some man dressed for an afternoon wedding is not to 
make fun of formalism in dress, but might indeed be a plea for 
stricter attention to appropriate proportions in formal dress. To 
deride our government’s shortcomings is not to deride the necessity 
for some sort of government but is rather a demand for better govy- 
ernment. Theories and practices are criticized not because they 
are theories and practices, which in one form or another must al- 
ways have their place, but because they fail to be sufficiently wide 
and inclusive. Comedy, we must remember, upsets the categories 
of actuality only with the purpose of affirming the logical order. 
The literal nonsense of Gertrude Stein calls for the establishment 
of wider conven‘'™is in prose than those which her own prose came 
to destroy. 

In short, it is ov the content (i.e., the value) which is being 
criticized in comed;, but the limitations put upon that value.  Criti- 
cism of formal structure means criticism of the fact that the con- 
tent contained by formal structure is not unlimited content. 


III 


There is nothing which does not have its tragic as well as its 
comic aspect. Comedy and tragedy are both members of the same 
class of objects, and are known to bear some close relation to each 
other. It will aid, therefore, in the understanding of comedy to 
contrast it with tragedy, for points of difference, and to compare 
them for points of similarity. In order to make clear what we are 
talking about, it will be best to begin with definitions. We have 
already defined comedy as the indirect affirmation of the logical 
order by means of the derogation of the limited orders of actuality. 
What is required now is a definition of tragedy which can be set 
over against this definition of comedy. Tragedy, then, is the direct 
affirmation of the logical order by means of the approval of the 
positive content of actuality. Tragedy is content to endorse the 
threads of the logical order as these are found running through the 
historical order. 
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Tragedy affirms the infinite value of the world through the en- 
dorsement of the remorseless logic of events. This blind faith in 
the triumph of the logical order over the contradictions and evils 
of actuality survives the observation that in any limited time the 
logic of events may be accomplishing more harm than good. <Ae- 
cording to Dorothy Norman, Alfred Stieglitz has related an anec- 
dote which illustrates very well this aspect of tragedy. ‘‘When 
someone asks him what he understands by the word ‘justice,’ Stieg- 
litz replies, ‘There are two families, equally fine. They go to a 
hillside, and there they build their farms. Their houses are equally 
well built; their situations on the hillside are equally advantageous ; 
their work is equally well done. One day there is a storm which 
destroys the farm of one of them, leaving the farm of the other 
standing intact. That is my understanding of the word ‘justice.’ ”’ 

Among the best examples of tragedy are the Greek dramas of 
Sophocles and Aeschylus. In the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, the 
hero unintentionally sets off a chain of circumstances, of which he 
is himself the unhappy victim. Unwittingly, he sets up a postulate 
for action, and is himself enmeshed and crushed in the deductions 
which follow. He kills his father in order to become the husband 
of his mother, and then banishes himself from his own kingdom— 
all without his own conscious knowledge or consent. This play is a 
true illustration of the dramatist’s recognition of the inexorable 
march of the logic of events, of the logical order as it operates 
through the medium of history. 

There are many points on which comedy and tragedy may be 
contrasted, which will serve to explain them both in a more thorough 
manner. Comedy is an intellectual affair, and deals chiefly with 
logic. Tragedy is an emotional affair, and deals chiefly with value. 
Comedy is negative; it is a criticism of limitations and an unwil- 
lingness to accept them. Tragedy is positive; it is an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the positive content of that which is delimited. Since 
comedy deals with the limitations of actual situations and tragedy 
with their positive content, comedy must ridicule and tragedy must 
endorse. Comedy affirms the direction toward infinite value by 
insisting upon the absurdly final claims of finite things and events. 
Tragedy strives to serve this same purpose, but through a somewhat 
different method. For tragedy also affirms the direction toward 
infinite value, but does so by indicating that no matter how limited 
the value of finite things and events may be, it is still a real part of 
infinite value. Logic being after all only the formal limitation of 
value which is the positive stuff of existence, tragedy which affirms 
that positive stuff is greater than comedy which can affirm it only 
indirectly by denying its limitations. 
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Comedy is by its very nature a more revolutionary affair than 
tragedy. Through the glasses of tragedy, the positive aspect of 
actuality always yields a glimpse of infinite value. Thus tragedy 
leads to a state of contentment with the actual world just as it is 
found. According to tragedy, whatever in this finite world could be 
substituted for the actuality we experience, would still have to be 
actual and therefore to some extent limited. It would have to be 
finite to be available for experience, and would not be the infinite 
value toward which we always are working. The historical order 
of actuality, wherever and whenever it is sampled, yields a positive 
content however small which must be a fragmentary part of actu- 
ality. Thus, tragedy seems to say, since any segment of actuality 
is bound to be a fragmentary part of infinite value, why change one 
for another? Better to stress the fact that whatever small fragment 
of value we have, it is as much value (though not as much of value) 
as any other fragment? Why then, it asks, be dissatisfied ? 

Comedy, however, is occupied with the termini of things and 
events, their formal limitations, as opposed to tragedy, which is oc- 
cupied with their positive stuff or content. If it is only the limita- 
tions of actuality which prevent actuality from containing infinite 
value, those limitations should not be suffered. To justify the de- 
mand for their elimination, it is only necessary to point out that 
they are limitations. Comedy leads to dissatisfaction and the over- 
throw of all reigning theories and practices in favor of those less 
limited. It thus works against current customs and institutions; 
hence its inherently revolutionary nature. Actuality may contain 
value, so comedy seems to argue, but it is capable of containing more 
of value; and it is necessary to dissolve those things and events which 
have some value in order to procure others which have a greater 
amount. Better to stress the fact that however much value any 
actual situation may have, it is prevented from having more only by 
its limitations. Why, then, be satisfied? In periods of social 
change, we may expect to see the role of comedy assume an increas- 
ing importance, although, to be sure, both the comic and the tragic 
aspects of being are always and eternally omnipresent. 

It has been pointed out by Bergson and others that comedy bears 
a closer resemblance to ‘‘real life’’ than does tragedy. This is true, 
and it is very obvious why it should be so. The contradictions and 
disvalues of actuality wear a greater vividity than do truths and 
values. In our daily occupations, we are confronted more fre- 
quently with the intense aspects of existence than we are with the 
diffused aspects. Error, ugliness, and evil, are, after all, colorful. 
Truth and value, as found, for example, in the systems of mathe- 
matics and the feelings of ecstasy, are wonderful; but they are like- 
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wise rare. Every-day life knows much more of the partial and ex- 
tremely limited side of existence, and it is only a truism to say that 
this side is more familiar. Fortunately for the progress of hu- 
manity, familiarity is no index to value; what we are forever con- 
demned to pursue are just those fleeting glimpses of infinite value 
which come to us so seldom. But it is comedy which wears the 
common dress. 

Comedy, then, criticizes the finite for not being infinite. It wit- 
nesses the limitations of actuality, just as tragedy witnesses the 
fragmentary exemplifications of the logical order. Tragedy affirms 
continuity by showing how it exists in every actual thing and event. 
Tragedy shows the worth of every actual, down to the most ephem- 
eral, and so is always close to the permanent value of the worship- 
ful. Comedy comes to the same affirmation, but inversely and by 
indirection, just as one might affirm beauty by criticizing the ugly. 
Comedy catches the principle of unity in every finite thing; tragedy 
attends to the principle of infinity. 

It should be remembered that our contrast of comedy with 
tragedy tends toward a misleading oversimplification, as all analysis 
of necessity must. There are more subtle relations between comedy 
and tragedy which reveal them to have more in common than do the 
rough comparisons we have had to make. Often indeed the connec- 
tion between comedy and tragedy is so close as to render them hardly 
distinguishable. 

An excellent example of comedy in this sense is afforded by the 
episode of Alice and the Cheshire-Cat, in Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land. Alice had been nursing a baby, when suddenly, much to her 
dismay, it turns into a pig. She puts it down and it trots off into 
the woods. Alice walks through the forest, ‘‘getting well used to 
queer things happening,’’ when with no warning the Cheshire-Cat 
reappears exactly where it had been before. In the midst of this 
series of marvels, the Cat’s conversation assumes the most casual, 
conversational tone. 

‘* “By-the-by, what became of the baby?’ said the Cat. ‘I’d 
nearly forgotten to ask.’ 

‘* “Tt turned into a pig,’ Alice answered very quietly, just as if 
the Cat had come back in a natural way. 

‘**T thought it would,’ said the Cat, and vanished again.”’ 

Here comedy, too, turns upon the logical order of events, but what 
events! Through the exposition of their connectivity, limitations 
are unexpectedly exposed and the comic aspect brought into pre- 
dominant relief. Or the connectivity is emphasized as one of con- 
tinuous value, and the tragie aspect triumphs. There is comedy in 
actual situations whose limitations have been laid bare. There is 
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tragedy in the inexorable march of actual situations, because what 
value is contained in them will not be denied. Both comedy and 
tragedy emerge from the same ontological problem: the relation of 
the logical to the historical order. We may see the actual situation 
as comedy or as tragedy; for in fact it is both. 
JAMES FEIBLEMAN. 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 





SYNTHESIS OR COMPARISON ? 


was walking down from Princeton the other day toward the 

bus depot, when a car drew up to the curb. It was driven by Pro- 
fessor Smith, the synthetic philosopher; and I could see beside him 
Professor Robinson, the pragmatist, and in the back seat Professor 
Jones, the idealist, and Professor Brown, the realist. ‘‘You’re 
bound for New York, aren’t you?’’ asked Professor Smith. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘the Philosophical Association is continuing its meeting 
there.’’ ‘‘Then why not join us? We’ve plenty of room.’’ As I 
hesitated, two of them sprang out, seized my grip, and put it in the 
trunk. ‘‘Yes,’’ they said, ‘‘it’s a hold-up. You’re being taken for 
a ride. In you get.’’ ‘‘Thanks a lot. Shall we be in time for the 
afternoon session ?”’ 

‘‘Never mind about this afternoon,’’ put in Robinson. ‘‘There 
are still some questions in connection with the morning session; and 
especially about your paper on ‘comparative philosophy.’! Your 
position is that there are three philosophical -isms: realism, idealism, 
and pragmatism; and you say, we should ‘compare’ all three, and 
not plumb for any one. Now do you see who your kidnappers are? 
You have a realist on one side of you, and an idealist on the other. 
I am a pragmatist, and Smith here, who is driving us so smoothly, 
is a sort of synthetic philosopher. You can’t get away, and we are 
going to put you to the question. How about it?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘I suppose I am on the spot. Shoot your questions. I won’t 
dodge.’’ 

There was a brief pause, as we settled ourselves comfortably and 
looked about us. Then, ‘‘Ask him about synthetic philosophy,” 
said Smith, looking over his shoulder. ‘‘You fellows’ll have to do 
it for me, as the driving is going to be a little intricate in a few 
moments.’’ ‘‘All right,’? answered Robinson, turning towards me, 
‘*‘T’ll begin. As your paper presented comparative philosophy, you 
made it look as though the different -isms could be added together. 
We could be realists in dealing with natural resources, idealists in 

1 See Manitoba Essays, ed. R. C. Lodge, Macmillan, 1937, pp. 405-432. 
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developing our remoter visions, and pragmatists in dodging traffic 
or teaching skills to our youngsters. That is, there is a place for 
each -ism, so long as you keep it in its place, and the places don’t 
overlap. Did you really mean just that?’’ 

‘Not entirely,’’ I replied. ‘‘I think of experience as like a vast 
gold-mine, which is being worked by three rival companies. Each 
company lays claim, in principle, to the whole mine, and never loses 
an opportunity of criticizing the methods of ore-extraction adopted 
by the other two. But no one company has enough skilled workmen 
to operate the mine as a whole. Indeed, much of the territory lies 
idle; and it is so extensive that there is room and to spare for all 
trained miners, provided that each confines himself to the small 
claim which is all that his methods enable him to work efficiently.’’ 

**T see,’’ broke in Brown, the realist. ‘‘You mean that, as long 
as philosophy is imperfectly developed, the area to be exploited is 
so large that there is no occasion for the ‘synthesis’ which interests 
Smith. We can go on as we are, and can agree to differ. In terms 
of your analogy, we might say that, so long as there is a frontier, 
there will be a minimum of friction. Each company can go on ex- 
tracting ore by its own methods. But I suppose the frontier, like 
other frontiers, will disappear in time. What do you think will 
happen then ?’’ 

**One of two things,’’ I answered. ‘‘When the realists, for in- 
stance, have mined what they can, it may be that the idealists and 
pragmatists, with their different methods, may be able to extract 
further supplies of the precious metal. I can imagine that the 
realists and pragmatists will similarly find something to glean from 
what has been regarded as idealist territory ; and while I hesitate to 
suggest that a pragmatist would willingly leave anything of value 
for after-comers, it is conceivable that the realist, with his more sys- 
tematic rigor, and the idealist, with his more all-inclusive vision, may 
find something left, enough, say, to pay operating expenses. My 
point is that, if all three companies work over the entire area, more 
gold will be extracted than if the mine were handed over to a single 
company, or to any two companies. There will be greater competi- 
tion for desirable territory, as the frontier disappears, and more 
friction, as each accuses the others of wasteful methods, and of spoil- 
ing the property for the later workers. But on the whole, all three 
companies will continue to be successful in practice.’’ 

*‘T understand what you mean,’’ said Jones, the idealist. 
“There will still be no occasion for Smith’s ‘synthesis.’ Each 
philosophical school will continue to do its own work in its own way, 
and will keep itself as distinct as ever from the others. But what is 
the second alternative you foresee ?’’ 
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**T think,’’ I answered, ‘‘that, when the free land is obviously 
becoming more restricted, each company will set itself to improving 
and refining its methods, in such a way that less and less will be 
left over for the other companies to glean. The realist may invent 
a way to include in his system the values which at present we asso- 
ciate with idealist and pragmatist methods of working. He will, of 
course, transform them into ‘realities.’ I mean, he will show that, 
however attenuated and remote, they are still definitely objective and 
physical. And I think idealists and pragmatists will do much the 
same.”’ 

‘“You mean,’’ asked Brown, ‘‘that we realists will cease to reject 
as ‘subjective’ much which we now treat with contempt? We shall 
develop more delicate machinery which will extract further ore from 
it, you think, and shall find that we can interpret it as indirectly 
objective, as implicit in what we accept as physical, and indeed as 
factual, in an extended sense of the term?’’ ‘‘Something of the 
sort,’’ I replied. 

‘*And you mean that we idealis.s,’’ asked Jones, ‘‘ will come to 
include in our system everything, without remainder, which the 
realists consider factual and physical? We shall have to learn, I 
suppose, to treat it as quasi-mental, a sort of mirror-image projected 
by the self?’’ ‘‘As if you would find any difficulty in that,’’ broke 
in Robinson, before I could speak. ‘‘Do you idealists ever do any- 
thing else? But tell me one thing,’’ he added, turning to me before 
Jones could frame his reply, ‘‘You are suggesting that we pragma- 
tists will find practical values in much of what William James, at 
any rate, was prepared to reject? You mean that we shall extend 
the field of pragmatism so as to leave nothing of value, even to the 
idealists, but shall in the end make use even of their ‘ Absolute’—of 
course, reinterpreted in our own terms. I see your point.’’ 

‘*But what happens then?’’ asked Smith, who had been growing 
more and more excited, and had brought the car almost to a stop. 
‘*When each school actually interprets the whole of experience from 
its own point of view, the rivalry will be so intense that they can 
not possibly all three continue to compete. An agreement to differ 
will become impossible. Won’t there have to be a show-down, a new 
deal, or a synthesis, or something ?”’ 

‘‘The differences will certainly become accentuated,’’ I replied. 
‘*But as long as realists remain realists, and idealists idealists, and 
pragmatists pragmatists, how can there possibly be a ‘synthesis’? 
The differences are so extreme that no agreement seems possible. 
The three schools have no common ground. They differ in principle 
as well as in detail. We have three complete antinomies. Sym- 
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pathetic understanding is the most we can look for. But any sort 
of compromise or synthesis is surely out of the question.”’ 

‘*Hold on a minute,’’ broke in Brown. ‘‘I say, Smith, keep the 
car going, will you? There is only one thing to be done,’’ he resumed, 
turning to the rest of us; ‘‘we must establish a court of appeal, a 
neutral authority acceptable to all three schools.’’? ‘‘But how can 
we?’’ asked Robinson. ‘‘If the three schools differ on first prin- 
ciples, and their differences of interpretation extend down to the 
remotest details, I don’t see that a realist or an idealist can do any- 
thing about it. Of course, if we adopt William James’s standpoint, 
we can do something. If each of the three schools covers the whole 
field efficiently, it really won’t matter in practice whether you call 
the work of philosophers ‘realism’ or ‘idealism’ or any other -ism. 
The reflective control of experience will, in effect, be sound prag- 
matism, satisfactory to everyone. But where you fellows insist upon 
the importance of purely theoretical distinctions, you are in an im- 
passe. If you have three antinomies, with no common ground, how 
can you establish your proposed court of appeal?”’ 

‘*Basily enough,’’ said Brown. ‘‘We all believe in logic, don’t 
we? Very well, then. Let’s all learn to translate our theories into 
exact logic, agreeing upon common definitions and using the latest 
symbolic techniques; and the matter will settle itself. We shall all 
three develop a logical positivism, which will be strictly neutral. 
Being common to all schools, this will really be in a position to speak 
the last word. Smith’s dream of a new synthesis will then become 
a reality.’’ 

*‘T am not sure,’’ I put in, ‘‘that there is such a thing as neutral 
logic, or even that there could be.’’ ‘‘Why, surely,’’ said Brown, 
‘“‘you believe that any meaning whatever can be expressed in the 
form of a logical proposition? I thought that was elementary.’’ 
“It may be elementary,’’ I replied. ‘‘But is there any evidence 
that it is a necessary truth?’’ ‘‘I don’t know what evidence would 
be sufficient for you,’’ retorted Brown, ‘‘but I challenge you to pro- 
duce any meaningful experience which can not, in your opinion, be 
reduced to strict logical form. I will then show you how it can be 
done, at least, in principle.’’ 

*‘Apparently,’’ I replied, ‘‘you expect me to instance elliptical 
forms of expression such as ‘Thieves,’ ‘Murder,’ and the like, or 
wordless gestures indicating ‘Danger,’ or perhaps some emotion. 
You will then train me to express these in a propositional form with 
a ‘subject,’ ‘predicate,’ and ‘copula,’ all ready for technical manipu- 
lation. Is this what you have in mind as ‘elementary’?”’ 

2See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘On Some Conditions of Progress in Philosophical In- 
quiry,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI (1917), pp. 123-163. 
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‘Of course,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that the 
logician deals only with formulated thought, experiences reduced to 
a few technical type-forms. His business is to investigate the im- 
plicational interrelations of such type-forms, and to reduce them to 
an interimplying system, based upon the smallest possible number 
of presuppositions, and giving the widest possible range of deducible 
consequences. You will understand me if you think of the sys- 
tematic array of formal propositions used in immediate and mediate 
inference.’’ 

‘‘T understand your reference,’ I replied. ‘‘But what you 
speak of is both abstract and narrow. The pure logician investi- 
gates implicational validity, and the applied logician, I suppose, ap- 
plies this system of propositional forms to actual cases in the con- 
crete. The pure logician is satisfied with nothing short of certainty, 
while the applied logician has to content himself, I suppose, with 
probability. Is that your meaning?’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ he said. ‘‘The logician, however, is not concerned 
with experiences on their concrete side, but only on their abstract 
and formal side. He asks how far, as statements, they are consistent 
and systematic. He does not ask how far they are true or false. 
Such questions fall outside logic, and are investigated by natural 
science.”’ 

“‘T see,’’ I replied. ‘‘Questions and commands, we are always 
told, fall outside the logician’s province. That is why problems of 
fact, with which our scientists concern themselves, are excluded from 
logic. And that is why the imperatives of morality, with its rights 
and duties, are left to students of ethics. I presume that the sub- 
ject-matter of esthetics, and indeed of religion too, falls outside your 
province ?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ he said again. ‘‘ All value-judgments fall outside 
logic, except in so far as we make statements about them. State- 
ments, as statements, are all formally subject to the general rules of 
consistency or systematic implication, whatever their content may be 
in detail. This detailed content the logician leaves entirely to others, 
concerning himself solely with the propositional forms which they 
take when expressed as statements.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ broke in Robinson, the pragmatist, ‘‘if that is logic, it’s 
not very useful, is it? I mean actual people, scientists, artists, re- 
ligious people, business men, women, and children all have their own 
concerns, and these concerns make up life. Along comes a logician, 
and he says ‘Dear people, live as you like, do what you can, make 
the best of things for yourselves. I can’t do a thing for you until 
you try to reduce your experiences to formal statements. Then I 
can give you rules, which will help you to make statements which 
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hang together and constitute a formal system.’ But who on earth 
cares about formal statements? People are concerned with solving 
their life-problems; and there, apparently, you can’t do a thing for 
them.’’ 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ said Brown, ‘‘just consider what life would 
be like without logic. There would be wishful thinking, emotional 
behavior, a blind struggle for existence. And what an existence! 
Fitful, inconsistent, and meaningless. Upward and downward 
would be all one. Backward and forward would be just the same. 
Reflection, talking over one’s plans and formulating them in stan- 
dardized type-forms, raises life to the level where proof and dis- 
proof are possible, and where unity, order, and system transform 
chaos into a reasonable world.”’ 

‘‘There is one thing I don’t understand,’’ I put in; ‘‘how your 
logic is ‘neutral.’ You mean that systematic reflection in terms of 
your standardized thought-forms would eliminate the wishful think- 
ing which characterizes much of idealism and of pragmatism, and 
perhaps also of realism? You mean, further, that such reflection, 
employing the latest and most impersonal techniques of definition 
and inference, would in time succeed in removing all that is char- 
acteristic of each of the three schools in so far as they differ from 
one another, and would leave only a single skeleton of meaning, 
which is common to all three?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Brown, ‘‘that is my meaning. I will go further, 
and will admit that the result of translating idealism and prag- 
matism into the symbolic language of a strictly neutral logic would 
yield something so abstract and formal, on its pure side, that prag- 
matists like Robinson here would shrink from it at first. But I 
think you will all admit that such a logical transformation would 
really enable us to reduce the three schools to a common basis, and 
thus permit all to make a definite contribution to the final synthetic 
philosophy.’”’ 

All this time Jones had been looking uneasy. ‘‘I should like to 
ask a few questions,’’ he said, hesitating a little. ‘‘Tell me, Brown, 
this logic of yours is all impersonal and objective, isn’t it? ‘‘Of 
course,’? he answered. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ continued Jones, ‘‘I’m in- 
clined to think it is not neutral, not something upon which we can 
all agree. It is probably a specifically realistic kind of logic.”’ 

‘“How do you mean?’’ asked Brown. ‘‘I mean,’’ he answered, 
“that a neutral logic would have to be independent of metaphysics 
altogether. What guarantees the laws of your logical system? Are 
they (1) laws for thought because they are the laws of the things 
which thought thinks? If so, you are founding your system upon 
an independent reality; and that makes you a realist in your logic. 
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As we all know, many logicians accept this position. Or would you 
say (2) that the laws are ‘noetic,’ laws of mind applying to things 
not as existing in their own right, but only in so far as they are 
actually experienced? From this point of view, your ‘unity, order, 
and system’ would be mental demands imposed upon a world of 
phenomena. To justify this view, you would have to admit that 
things, if they are to enter into our experience at all, can not be, 
in themselves, entirely alien to mind. This, however, puts you with 
the idealists. Or if you say (3) that the general rules upon which 
we all (as you think) agree are grounded in biological and social 
experience, and constitute a human system, mind-made, and justi- 
fied by everyday experience; then, my dear fellow, you are putting 
yourself in the pragmatist position. Is your neutral logic inde- 
pendent of this kind of wider interpretation altogether? If not, 
you have three logics, and not one Jogic.’’ 

‘‘T see your point,’’ replied Brown. ‘‘For myself, I tend to 
accept the realist interpretation. But do you really mean that we 
can not accept the logic, apart from the wider, metaphysical specu- 
lations? Does not everyone use the same logic? Can you name 
any reputable thinkers who do not, in point of fact, use the same 
logie that I do?’’ 

‘‘Tow about Plotinus?’’ I asked, ‘‘or Hegel, or Bergson? These 
thinkers seem deliberately to reject formal logic, and to use some- 
thing else. Suppose we ask Jones here what he does when he thinks 
idealistically. How about it, Jones?’’ 

‘*You know how it is,’’ replied Jones. ‘‘When we ask our stu- 
dents if they make any use of the formal logic we have taught them, 
most of them say, No. For myself, when I project myself crea- 
tively into the idealist point of view, living the life of the argument 
as it develops itself, I find myself using, not what Brown calls 
‘logic,’ but an immanent dialectic. I can take Brown’s realism and 
Robinson’s pragmatism, as you know, and can transform them, by 
dialectic, into idealism. But I don’t call dialectic ‘neutral.’ I 
know that it is characteristic of idealism, and of no other philosophic 
school.’’ 

‘*And how about pragmatism?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ Robinson, do you 
make any use of the sort of logic which Brown has been describing 
to us?’’ ‘‘Of course not,’’ he replied. ‘‘In the first place, it is 
static and dead. You have to give Brown mental counters before 
he can play his little game. And in the second place, his separa- 
tion of form from content is too rigorous for me. A system of com- 
pletely abstract forms would be empty and meaningless; just as al 
experience utteriy devoid of patterns, as he himself sees, would be 

chaotic and blind. I use the patterns and forms which I find em- 
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bodied in concrete experience. But these are never separate. They 
are always particular and what I call alive.’’ 

‘‘Then we none of us,’’ I concluded, ‘‘really believe in a ‘neu- 
tral’ logic. It seems to be a kind of hybrid, and behaves like other 
hybrids. That is to say, it ‘Mendelizes’ and reverts to type. There 
are three logics, and not one logie.”’ 

Here Smith, who had been growing steadily more impatient with 
the discussion, put on his brakes and brought the car to a stop. 
‘*You change places with me, Robinson,’’ he said, ‘‘and do the rest 
of the driving. Do you fellows realize,’’ he went on, ‘‘the conse- 
quences of what you are saying? If there are no less than three 
ways of interpreting experience, and these three are, as you say, 
utterly distinct, so that there is no neutral court of appeal and no 
hope of any ultimate synthesis, where are you? You are all back in 
your original impasse. Each school has to maintain that the others 
are wrong, and the comparative philosopher has to be sceptical 
about all three. But surely the conclusion is monstrous. There 
must be a way out, some new synthesis.’’ 

‘“Why should there be?’’ I inquired. ‘‘It is perhaps impossible 
to find a perfect analogy. But think of linguistic experience. Men 
express themselves in languages which are individual. English, 
Russian, and Hindustani, as languages, are different and altogether 
distinct. Each lives and grows in its own way, preserving its char- 
acteristic differences from the others. No one needs to ‘synthesize’ 
them.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I see your point. You might say, in the same 
way, that artists express their experiences in ways which are indi- 
vidual. Poetry, violin-playing, and architecture, as arts, are alto- 
gether distinct. Each follows its own laws of development, and 
no one seriously attempts to synthesize them. But that, my dear 
fellow, is only true in so far as such arts are really individual, non- 
cooperative, and non-competitive. Just as soon as there is serious 
cooperation, e.g., for scientific purposes, or serious competition, 
é.g., for commercial purposes, what do men do? They create a neu- 
tral language, Esperanto, Volapiik, Ido, or whatever they call it. I 
grant you that such languages are artificial and parasitic. But 
they are both useful and indispensable; and their devotees expect 
that, in the end, creative artists will compose poetry and original 
literature in these languages, and will thus breathe into them the 
breath of life. Should we not do the same in philosophy ?”’ 

‘‘H’m, looks to me more like applying artificial respiration to a 
dummy,’’ remarked Jones. ‘‘You may be able to translate some 
of my results into your philosophical Volapiik. I don’t know. But 
Tam sure the original idealism will have evaporated in the process. 
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Who takes results steals trash. But he who filches from me my 
dialectical method, leaves me poor indeed. How about your prag- 
matism, Robinson? Can it be ‘neutralized’ ?’’ 

‘‘Not with my consent,’’ replied Robinson. ‘‘This neutral syn- 
thesis idea looks to me like a mule: useful for rough purposes, per- 
haps, but essentially sterile, without hope of progeny. How about 
comparative philosophy?’’ he asked, looking back at me. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a bit synthetic, too?’’ 

‘*Not in the least,’’ I answered. ‘‘Comparative philosophy pre- 
serves in its original purity, each of the three schools. I really be- 
lieve that each philosophy is vital, and has something to say which 
is worth saying in just that way. The opposition between philo- 
sophie schools is technical rather than vital. Comparison is not 
synthesis. What it objects to is the negation of any school, whether 
by light-hearted and external condemnation, or by some form of 
synthesis which would radically emasculate all three.’’ 

‘“‘That sounds fair enough,’’ said Brown, ‘‘but, if each of the 
three schools is limited and one-sided, as you insist, there’s a 
thought I’d like to leave with you. Isn’t negation essential to any- 
thing that’s limited? Isn’t negation a function of difference? If 
so, you’ll have to try to be just to the negations, as well as to the 
affirmations, of each school; and you’re going to find that difficult, 
my ‘comparative’ friend.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid it’s not my only difficulty,’’ I began to say; ‘‘It will 
take many years .. .’’ when I noticed that we had come through 
the tunnel, and were involved in the New York traffic. Robinson 
drove the car into the first good parking place, and we all dashed 
for the subway, in order to be in time for the afternoon session. 


Rupert C. Lopae. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
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Causation, Freedom and Determinism: an Attempt to Solve the 
Causal Problem through a Study of its Origin in Seventeenth- 
century Philosophy. Mortimer Taupe. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 1936. 262 pp. 10s. 


This book is one of the most interesting and thorough studies of 
causation since Professor Ducasse’s Causation and Types of Neces- 
sity appeared in 1924. It is both an effort to explain the nature of 
causation and a critique of seventeenth-century treatments of the 
idea. 

According to Dr. Taube causation and determinism are contra- 
dictory concepts. Causation is the active initiation of change. ‘‘An 
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event A causes event B, when B results partly from some activity 
or influence originating in A’’ (p. 17). Causation thus conceived 
presupposes freedom. An existent is free when ‘‘some degree of 
its activity, however small, is underived from any other existent’’ 
(p. 28). Causation and freedom can not of course be ‘‘demon- 
strated’’; but they are directly found as genuine facts in the same 
immediate way in which colors of temporal successions or any other 
facts are found. Determinism, on the other hand, is not a datum 
of experience but an interpretation. Determinism may be defined 
as that character of a closed system of a fixed number of entities 
which would permit a description of the relations among the enti- 
ties by necessary laws, that is, by laws which one could not deny 
without contradiction and could (theoretically) know in advance of 
the occurrence or observation of the entities (p. 119). Interpreta- 
tions, however, are always problematic and can not properly be set 
up when their implications are at variance, as in the case here, with 
what experience discloses as matters of fact. Determinism, there- 
fore, being contradictory to causation, must be regarded as a specu- 
lative error. 

Dr. Taube has many reflections on seventeenth-century philosophy 
which can hardly be summed up here. ‘Two of his historical reflee- 
tions may be selected for brief mention. One of these is that the 
deterministic world-scheme (as found in Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Malebranche, and Leibniz in different forms) is always traceable 
to the supposition of God’s omnipotence and omniscience (p. 100). 
God was thus the one and universal cause who stood outside of the 
deterministic scheme and imparted the requisite efficiency to the 
course of events. Without God as universal cause, determinism 
would lack the possibility of accounting for change altogether. The 
other historical reflection is closely bound up with this one. It is 
that when the appeal to God was dropped or the existence of God 
denied, deterministic philosophers had to drop entirely the idea of 
efficient causation. They were then led to give a new definition of 
causation as ‘‘regular sequence.’’ In giving this definition there 
was more involved than merely a verbal usage; there was involved 
also the implicit denial of causation in any other sense. ‘‘The as- 
sertion of ‘regular sequence’ is nothing but the assertion of de- 
terminism with its teeth drawn’’ (p. 126). Discussions of causa- 
tion since Hume have usually regarded causation as part and parcel 
of a deterministic view and have hence gone on to deny the fact of 
causation in the sense of the active initiation of change. ‘‘It is the 
confusion between ‘determinism’ and ‘causation’ which makes most 
modern discussions of the causal relation so unsatisfactory’’ (p. 137). 

In spite of the acuteness of analysis in Dr. Taube’s book certain 
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points seem debatable. The most important of these points con- 
cerns the adequacy of Dr. Taube’s concept of determinism. De- 
terminism as defined by Dr. Taube, is clearly incompatible with 
causation as defined. But is there not another meaning, and an 
important one, which Dr. Taube has overlooked? Dr. Taube 
writes: ‘‘If we know that the same cause is always followed by the 
same effect, then we know that all things are necessarily connected”’ 
(p. 127). In one sense this statement might be true and in another 
sense it might be false. The existence of a carpenter does not mean 
the necessary appearance of a bookcase as a result, and the occur- 
rence of an electric spark does not mean the necessary occurrence 
of an explosion as a result. We can not affirm determinism in the 
sense of necessary sequence apart from suitable activity by agents 
to produce results. Things are not by their mere existence causes. 
And it may be that deterministic world-schemes have been formu- 
lated in terms that suggest such automatic sequences. Things only 
become causes by initiating changes. But if a carpenter exists and 
then (freely) operates on specifiable materials under specifiable 
conditions in a specifiable way, will not the result of his activity 
surely, 7.e., necessarily, be a bookease? Or if an electric spark 
occurs and operates on specifiable materials under specifiable con- 
ditions in a specifiable way, will not an explosion surely, 7.¢., neces- 
sarily, result? Determinism may mean being necessarily deter- 
mined to act, in which case it is contradictory in meaning to 
causation and freedom as Dr. Taube has defined them; it may mean 
being the necessary outcome of actions freely initiated, in which 
case it is not so contradictory. Dr. Taube insists that we empirically 
discover causation and freedom in the sense in which he defines 
them. May one not also maintain that we find determinism in the 
sense of results necessarily ensuing from the kind of actions agents 
freely initiate? Possibly some theorists on the subject have mis- 
takenly supposed that evidence for determinism in one sense es- 
tablished determinism in the other sense also (and such can, I be- 
lieve, be shown to be historically the case). But in his zeal to deny 
determinism in the sense incompatible with causation, has Dr. 
Taube not been led similarly to deny it in the other sense also? At 
least such confusion seems to be present in the closing section of 
Dr. Taube’s book in which he contends that nature only appears 
uniform when the course of nature is described in statistical laws, 
and that ‘‘the closer science comes to the consideration of the be- 
havior of individual events, the further it departs from statements 
of uniformity’? (p. 250). Some of the laws of science are doubt- 
less statistical in nature; for many events can not at present be 
described successfully in any other than statistical ways. But can 
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one properly turn the inability of scientists to be more exact than 
statistical laws allow into a theory that an activity once initiated 
in specifiable ways under specifiable conditions upon specifiable ma- 
terials will not reach a specifiable result? A good deal of the meta- 
physics of the last part of Dr. Taube’s book thus seems quite de- 
batable. 

Another point on which Dr. Taube might be challenged is his 
statement that ‘‘the analysis of sense data will never disclose the 
perception of causal efficacy’? (p. 159). This sentence again is 
somewhat ambiguous. If sense data are selected aspects of con- 
crete events, they may indeed be such as never to suggest many facts 
that the concrete events in their entirety would disclose. But Dr. 
Taube seems to mean something other and something more than 
this. He seems to mean that we never detect causal efficacy in the 
world around us but only in our own acts. The point is, of course, 
a matter to be settled, not by argument, but by careful observation. 
And Dr. Taube has many witnesses on his side, including Hume 
with whom he usually disagrees. But there seems to be a specula- 
tive consideration rather than empirical observation at the base of 
Dr. Taube’s position here, namely, his seldom-expressed but none 
the less consistent tendency to state his views in terms of an ideal- 
istic position. 


mB. de 


Schiller und der Individualititsgedanke. FriepricH MEINECKE. 
(Wissenschaft und Zeitgeist, Band 8.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1937. 47 pp. 1.50 M. 


This excellent book of the famous German historian presents a 
supplement to his greater work on the origin of historicism. It 
deals with the change from the philosophy of the enlightenment to 
that of romanticism, as expressed in the works of Friedrich Schiller. 
Meinecke describes Schiller as a writer who in every aspect of his 
personality is still an ardent follower of the philosophy of enlight- 
enment. Under the influence of Herder and Goethe, however, in- 
dividualistic tendencies have become more distinct. These influences 
led Schiller to a more outspoken recognition of the singularity 
and particular value of personality, but he nevertheless still regards 
the individual primarily as a representative of the genus. Theo- 
retically he admits that in poetry the emphasis should be laid on 
the unique personality, but in practice all his figures remain repre- 
Sentative of a type. The stage is still a moral institution. This 
becomes still clearer if one considers his philosophical writings. No 


concessions towards romanticism can be found there. In the realm 
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of morals the categoric imperative, which must be regarded as a 
product of the enlightenment, remains dominant. 

The significance of Meinecke’s book does not rest only on the 
interpretation of the basic trends in the writings of Schiller. Its 
value consists in the selection of the material, which can be used to 
exemplify the sharp distinctions between German classicism and 
German romanticism. In opposition to the philosophy of the en- 
lightenment classicism stressed the importance of individuality. 
With the awakening of the historical consciousness the development 
of different personalities in particular and of the different nations 
in general was emphasized. The irrational aspects of the soul be- 
came recognized, however, without overlooking the common rational 
activities of the mind as a basis for moral and theoretical judgments. 
Romanticism, in overestimating the irrational forces in human life, 
neglects these common rational factors. The dependence of the 
individual and of the nations upon their history is regarded as the 
sole determining factor. This together with the emphasis on the 
irrational aspects leads finally to a denial of freedom and self-de- 
termination. We are the heirs of the past, led by dark and un- 
recognizable forces. Thus we finally come to historicism, since 
the singularity of our period makes any recognition of other, en- 
tirely different periods impossible. The difference between classi- 
cism and romanticism becomes clear in the material which Meinecke 
presents. The work of Schiller shows that the adoption of individ- 
ualism need not mean an acceptance of romantic theories. 

GERHART SAENGER. 

New York Ciry. 


Studies in Hume’s Ethics. INceEMaR HeEpENtus. (Reprinted from 
Adolf Phalén, in Memoriam, Uppsala, 1937, pp. 388-485). 
Uppsala & Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 1937. 


This treatment of Hume’s ethics makes Hume a bit more clear 
than perhaps Hume can properly be made. It takes the central 
problem of Hume’s ethics to be the relationship between the pleas- 
ure of the individual and the moral good; and it deals with this 
main question under two points, (1) the qualities and actions which 
excite moral approval, and (2) the psychological nature of the ap- 
proval itself. The answers given are in Hume’s own words, but 
succeed only in clarifying Hume by omitting much of Hume’s com- 
plexity. The Treatise and Enquiry are regarded as consistent, 
though the former is shown to be more ample in excursions into dis- 
cussions that do not reappear in the latter, and though the latter is 
said to be the more mature expression of the author’s views. On 
the vexed question whether Hume was an egoist or an altruist, the 
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position is taken that Hume intended to be altruistic but, in de- 
veloping his doctrine of sympathy, could hardly escape from a sub- 
jectivistic position. 


ma. ie 


Anti-Cartesiansmus. Deutsche Philosophie im Widerstand. FRANZ 
Boum. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1938. vi-+ 284 pp. 6.50 M. 


This sweeping attack upon the Cartesian philosophy holds it re- 
sponsible for practically all the sins and short-comings of modern 
‘‘rationalism.’”? Only German philosophers, such as Albert the 
Great, Eckhart, Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Nietzsche escaped, 
in some measure, from the rationalism, shallowness, and empty uni- 
versalism of the ‘‘father of modern philosophy.’’ Even these phi- 
losophers fell short. Hegel, for example, created the German 
‘‘conerete’’ history of philosophy, but his panlogism, contemplative- 
ness, and neglect of the living community of ‘‘blood’’ are features 
which must be transcended by the ‘‘new’’ German philosophy. This 
philosophy must exhort and arouse to action, as did Fichte’s Reden 
an die deutsche Nation; it must defend the community in the manner 
of Luther or Leibniz; it must be based upon Weltanschauung which 
is always fundamental in the history of philosophy; it must avoid 
abstract concepts and ‘‘clear and distinct ideas’”’ as did Eckhart, 
Paracelsus, and Fichte and put in their place inciting ‘‘symbols’’ 
which are characteristically German. Duty will be the central con- 
cept of the new ethics and the formal freedom will be replaced by a 
concrete freedom determined by ‘‘sacrifice’’ to the community 
(which usually seems to mean the German community). Above all, 
the philosophy envisaged by the author will serve the people, explor- 
ing its meaning and destiny. The fruitfulness of knowledge, he ex- 
plains, is identical, strictly speaking, with its truth. He thus arrives 
at a position which might be called German National Socialist prag- 
matism, or N.S.D.A.P., pragmatism for short (which could be added 
to Professor. Lovejoy’s long list of pragmatisms), because instead of 
leaving fruitfulness (or efficacy) impartial and without a referrent, 
he makes it relative to the German community. But though the 
author accepts a kind of pragmatism, he dismisses its embarrassments 
with some heat. ‘‘Whoever sees in such fruitfulness a pragmatic 
degradation of knowledge, only shows that he has never had the good 
fortune of experiencing real knowledge; he is to be pitied, not com- 
bated. The favorite objection that there are also fruitful errors, 
is meaningless; for these are fruitful not as errors, but because they 
are not known as errors.’’ Although the logic of this argument is 
not untypical of the book, it would probably be appreciated only by 
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dent Nazis. The author is eager to define truth as that which is 
eful to the German community, but at the same time he would like 
make it appear as objective, international, acceptable to everyone, 
n to Czechoslovakians, for objective truth is the only basis for 
rsuasion and hence for international propaganda. This embarrass- 
ant haunts the National Socialist philosophers. At times what 
they seem to be saying is that every philosophy, science, or culture 
has its value only in relation to the community in which it arose, 
while more commonly this relativism is rejected with a great deal of 
emphasis. Sometimes they appear to be talking about all peoples, 
all communities, while often they speak as if there were only one real 
community, or as if there were only one community with which 
philosophy is concerned. The difficulty seems to be a reflection of an 
exigency, very focal now, on the plane of international policy. 
Professor Bohm’s book is not distinguished, but it is interesting. 
This review has attempted to understand it on the level where its 
importance lies. 


V. J. McG. 


Schépferische Unvernunft? Rolle und Arenze des Irrationalen in 
der Wissenschaft. Witty Heuipacu. (Wissenschaft und Zeit- 
geist, Band 7.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1937. 72 pp. 2.40 M. 


The influence of irrational factors in the process of scientific 
creation is here analyzed. The greater part of the book contains a 
mere description of factors already well known. Hellpach describes 
the more or less unconscious working of the mind in the period pre- 
ceding the actual discovery of a new scientific law. He emphasizes 
the role of intuition and the symbolic character of the first insight, 
which leads to a discovery of previously unknown relations and 
structures in reality. 

Another part is devoted to a description of the dependence of 
scientific discoveries from the present culture, from the Zeitgeist. 
In this connection he challenges the postulate of a ‘‘vorausetzungs- 
lose Wissenschaft,’’ which he wishes to see replaced by a ‘‘vorur- 
teilsiose,’’ unbiased science. This can be understood only if one 
considers the present tendencies in German philosophy. His attack 
is directed against the philosophy and science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, as the author maintains, had forgotten its historic 
dependence. In reality it was precisely the nineteenth century 
which more than any other period recognized the dependence of 
scientific achievement on the historic development of the various 
cultures. This demand for a ‘‘voraussetzungslose Wissenschaft”’ 
must therefore be understood as a necessary reaction against an 
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overestimation of this factor, particularly in the social sciences, which 
has led to historicism and complete relativism. 

Hellpach challenges also the doctrine of science for science’s sake, 
which originated at the same time. Every science has its purpose, 
its ‘‘pragma.’’ What is meant by this pragma becomes clearer in 
his comparison between Anglo-Saxon pragmatism and the real or 
German idea of scientific pragma. According to Hellpach English 
pragmatism means pure utility. ‘‘They say Christ and mean cot- 
ton, they preach prosperity and take that for humanity. On the 
other side, it can not be denied, they also make cotton and mean 
Christ, they make prosperity and take it for humanity.’’ He then 
confronts this kind of pragmatism with the German idea of 
‘‘pragma.’’ The German, we read, regards everything from the 
point of view of the highest values, under the criterion of the wel- 
fare of the people and the state. One naturally asks whether this 
can still be called unbiased ? 


GERHART SAENGER. 
New York Ciry. 
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vised and enlarged edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of the Australasian As- 
sociation of Psychology and Philosophy met at the University of 
Sydney, May 19 and 20, 1938. The sessions in philosophy included 
the following papers: ‘‘The Development of the Conception of 
Mind’”’ by D. Taylor; ‘‘Logical Positivism, Realism and Meta- 
physics’? by A. M. Mardiros. The Presidential Address was de- 
livered by Professor W. Anderson on ‘‘The New Nonsense.’’ 





